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WHAT I DO NOT KNOW OF FABMING. 
CHAPTER L 

. . I*' 

VBNI, 

"Just the thing, Bob! Here I have been 
cramped up in this old banking-house' (the 
banking-house of my father) ever since I left 
college, a newly-fledged A. B. Let me see, that 
is eleven or twelve years ago, long enough, un- 
der such circumstances, to make me the lean^ 
lank, cadaverous dyspeptic individual that I 
am. I will talk to Jennie about it, and I am 
sure she and the children will be delighted, they 
are always having so much to say about the 
country. And then. Bob, I have lately been 
reading such a quantity of works on agriculture 
I will thereby be only carrying theory into prac- 
tice — ^the easiest thing in tiie world, you know.'' 

The above enthusiastic remarks were made 
by "yours respectably'' (as some one had it) to 
my friend Bob Turner, as we sat one eyening 
discussing some choice Havanas and-r^ — *i\^Q 
comparative effects, physiologically speaking^ of 
the pent-up city, and the free, open eountry. 
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A day or two later the following advertise- 
ment in the morning paper attracted my atten- 
tion: 

FOE SALE. — ^About two hours ride over the 

R. E., within a nice walk of the 

delightful village of B ^ a very valuable 

farm of fifty acres, mostly under cultivation. 
Classical villa, crystal lake, magnificent drives, 
mountain scenery, very healthy. Extraordinary 
opportunity for a farmer of refined taste. For 
further particulars, call at No. St 

All there was about it, my mind was imme- 
diately made up. I was just the man for that 
farm, and that farm was soon mine. The way 
I bought it was this: I went to the office to 
which I was referred in the advertisement, met 
some c^aroaing gentlemen there, was more than 
satisfied with their description of the place, and 
was informed by them that if I did not have 
time myself just then to go up and look at it, I 
might send J enkins, of No. 400 Wall street, who 
was a very Jignorable man and could investi- 
gate the condition of things. These real estate 
dealers seemed to have my interest as much at 
heart as they did that of Mr. Marsh, the party 
^pnp -desired to sell; and being very busy just 
\ ^tthat time, I of course sent Jenkins, who made 
a* most 'favorable report; after :which all that 
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What I Do Not Know of Fabmiito 3 

was left for me to do was to get a conveyance 
in fee-simple, which I did. 

It was already toward the middle of June, 
and in order "to make hay while the sim shines'' 
— ^how I did love agricultural quotations in 
those days — it was necessary for us to hurry up 
matters. But a few days elapsed before Jennie, 
myself, our three hopefuls and their nurse 
Bridget, were on the railroad referred to, 
snuffing as much of the country air as the 
smoke and , dust would allow, en route iov 
the Mecca of our hopes — our farm. The brains 
of us all, from the oldest to the youngest, were 
loaded with agriculture; and the least allusion 
to that subject, pro or con, would set off the 
afore-mentioned craniums like a rocket, soaring 
higher and higher in enthusiastic laudations. 

Two hours had already passed by, in fact it 
was nearer four, and still our destination was 
not reached. The final result was that in five 
hours and twenty minutes we arrived at our 
station. We were tired in anticipation, and 
concluded that the word "about" just before 
"two hours" admitted of a very liberal con- 
struction. 

"Where is the beautiful village of B ?" 

I asked a rather seedy-looking individual at the 
depot, supposing that its claims to loveliness 
were so undisputed that even the most uncouth 
man could not but admit the propriet^^ of using 
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the adjective. "Didn't know as how it was very 
bootiful, but that is it," said he, pointing to 
half a dozen dilapidated looking houses, a 
church, a blacksmith shop and a hotel which 
must have been built shortly after the flood ; all 
of which were within a few steps of the depot 
and which in my enthusiasm I had totally over- 

1 looked. 

\ We were all as hungry as bears — forhekr, 

j gentle reader, do not criticise our quotations 

too severely — and it being two o'clock in the 

j afternoon, dinner became an absolute necessity 

to all of us. There was of course but one place 

* where that could be had, and that was at the 

ancient inn afore mentioned — and. a very an- 
cient dinner it was, too. After that but one 

I voice arose from us all — ^^et us get to the farm 

as soon as possible." How to do so was the next 

I question. We all agreed that a charming little 

walk in search of it would be just the thing — 
especially as the advertisement read — "within 
a nice walk ;" and we were on the point of 
starting, when it all at once occurred to me that 
it might be a good idea to ascertain from some 
one in which direction the farm lay. Congratu- 
lating myseK upon so wise a thought, I went to 
the "stupe," as they called it, of the hotel, and 
found there not only my depot friend, but also 
a motley gathering of some fifteen or twenty 

] other individuals who looked as though they 

,1 
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had become fixtures to the hotel when it was 
built, and whose noses, one would think, nught 
furnish quite a respectable flower garden as an 
ornament to the place. They all seemed ready 
to answer any earthly question I might pro- 
pound, and to expect me to ask something. 
"Gentlemen, can any of you tell me in which 
direction a very choice farm lies which belonged 
to a Mr. Marsh, and which is said to be but a 
short walk from the village V^ There were sev- 
eral answers made, among them the following: 

"Who be you, anyway ?" 

"Some city pup cum up tu try tu fool us coun- 
try chickens — ^but we ain't as green as we look, 
anyhow." There were other remarks made, not 
altogether complimentary; and I felt in so un- 
complimentary a mood that I thought of show- 
ing them what we "city pups" know of the 
manly art of self-defence; but for the sake of 
the future welfare of agriculture, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that there were more of them 
than there was of me, I magnanimously de- 
sisted. They then began a discussion among 
themselves as to what farm it could be, one 
asserting this one and another that one, etc. 
Warmer and stiU warmer waxed the discussion, 
till with a keen relish each man "went in" on 
his own hook, whacking and bumping and bruis- 
ing all he could. While they were all engaged 
in this interesting proceeding, I and mine very 
quietly stepped out of the hotel, determined to 
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find that farm if possible, still uninformed as 
to where it was. 

A farm so beautiful as that, and being so 
near, thought we, cannot be hard to find, even 
though we do not know its exact direction. 
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CHAPTER IL 

VIDI. 

.Before proceeding farther it seems to me best 
to remiark that absence of detail is perhaps a 
prominent characteristic of this little narrative, 
and must necessarily continue to be. If I were 
to spin out all the interesting little facts that 
occurred in which each one of our family took 
a part in preparing for, and in acting this ''new 
departure'^ of ours, it would be altogether a 
larger contribution to agricultural science, and a 
much more tremendous press upon good nature 
than I have the least idea of making. 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that after the 
lapse of some twenty-four hours from the com- 
mencement of our little walk in search of the 
farm, we found it. I speak mildly about it, 
but do not feel so, and never shall. Not but 
that we (especially I) were still enthusi- 
astic on the subject of agriculture ; but we were 
somewhat mad at the men who said the property 
was "within a nice walk of the beautiful village 

of B ." Weston might possibly have agreed 

with them, but we were of a decidedly different 
opinion. We found the distance to be fullj; 
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four miles and not an inch less. We ardently 
wished that these real estate men might have 
been obliged to have taken that nice little walk, 
as a gentle appetizer before breakfast — every, 
day. 

Perils of land and water we went throngK 
with, occasionally catching a ride, stopping over 
night at a hospitable farmer's house, for which 
pinvilege, by tie way, I paid a good price, and 
which aforesaid house was delightfully per- 
fumed with a charming aroma arising from old 
pork. 

Tired, worn out, in imagination it seemed to 
me, we were like a great army after a hard- 
fought but triumphant contest, when we ap- 
proached the somewhat modest gateway to our 
new home. And on arriving at the house we 
found the "classical villa" referred to, even 
more modest than the gateway. This was some- 
thing of a disappointment, and here I am frank 
to admit that my eyes began to open just enough 
to ask Jennie, "What does this all mean ? The 
advertisement read 'about two hours' ride,' 
when it was nearer six; the 'nice walk' was 
four miles; and now, my dear, the only. way 
in which I can imagine the 'villa' to be 'classi- 
cal' is that it must have been built in the days 
of the classics." 

Jennie pouted, just a little — she looks lovely 
when she pouts — and remarkekd, "I wish we 
were all safe and soimd at home." 
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"But, darling," I replied, "what would then 
become of the residts of my agricultural inves- 
tigations ?" 

"Agricultural boshl" was all that my pet 
said to that 

Jennie felt better in a few minutes, and on 
renewing the discussion, though she was still 
quite obstinate, I finally satisfied her that after 
all we had gone through with, the best thing to 
do was to carry out our idea. It would cer- 
tainly be foolish enough, I reasoned, to ^give 
up the ship' so soon, and perhaps we might yet 
like -it very much — such a charming contrast 
was the green grass and trees to the .^brick walls,' 
etc. 

In one respect, at all events, the advertise- 
ment seemed to have been correct, and that was 
in its allusion to the ^mountain scenery' — ^the 
farm consisted almost entirely of mountains. 
To my mind this appeared like a decided ad- 
vantage, especially as to healthfulness. 

"If they had only built this house on some of 
those high points," said I to Jennie. 

To which Madame replied, "Yes, love, but 
how could we have reached it over those rocks ; 
and if by any possibility we could have done so, 
how could we ever have come back again ?" 

The idea had not occurred to me before, and 
on investigation, I found she was about correct. 
It did trouble me, though, that the house stood 
on such low ground; but if we liked our new 
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pursuit, we could build another on a somewhat 
higher point. That house — ^well, indulgent 
reader, I am ashamed to describe it to you, and 
shall hurry over that part of my story as rapidly 
as possibla It was no more and no less than 
just such a worn out, old-fashioned red, two- 
story wooden building, as one often sees in the 
country, the red being pretty well worn off. In 
my purchase, I understood it was a ^furnished 
house,' according to the words of those gentle- 
men of whom I bought it — those gentlemen for 
whom the toe-end of my right boot was begin- 
ning to have such a longing. 

"Furnished !" said Jennie, . pouting again, 
"I would like to know if they take us for Hot- 
tentots. The idea of those men daring to tell 
you it was furnished. I wish you would fur- 
nish each of them with a black eye!" After 
saying which, my lady subsided into a fit of 
crying. 

Anticipating that we might want something 
to eat, I had, with unusual sagacity, engaged 
the farmer, at whose house we remained over 
night, to send us our meals till we should make 
some other arrangement, at — ^well, I am not 
altogether in the figure mood in agricultural 
matters, and do not propose to be either. The 
more scientific writers on the subject can 
monopolize the figures if they choose — I do not 
want them. 

The first thing that is necessary for me to do, 
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thought I, after getting my family comforta- 
bly ( ?) settled, is to hire a man to assist in car- 
rying out my projects. 

"Do you know, my good fellow, of any one 
whom I can employ to help me on my farm V^ 
said I to a man whom I happened to see walk- 
ing slowly along in the road in front of one of 
my lots, where I was engaged in examining the 
nature of the soil, agreeably to the directions in 
one of the works I had lately read. 

"Shure, ain't Patrick McGinnis the man — an' 
ain't that my name — an' don't I know all about 
the place?" 

"Do you?" said I. "Then tell me all about 
it." Jmnping over the fence and sitting down 
by me on a large stone, my newly-made ac- 
quaintance complied with my request. He first 
inquired if I had bought and paid for the farm, 
and making himself positive as to the last point^ 
he proceeded to tell me in effect that for some 
three years, three successive gentlemen had come 
up with their families from New York on the 
same errand I had, that none of them remained 
very long, and that each went away, seemingly 
very much out of temper; but that they all em- 
ployed him to keep things in order, till some 
other ^foine gintleman' should come on. "Fine 
mule!" said I. Fierce as I was becoming, I 
wanted to hear the thing out, and as quietly as 
I could, I asked him if he saw a gentleman by 
the name of Jenkins, when he was up to look 
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at the farm. Pat laughed immoderately for a 
moment or two, and then consoled me by re- 
marking: "An^ didn't I know the farm was to 
change hands whin he cum around ?" 

"What do you mean, sir ?" said I, my tem- 
per getting a little the better of me. 

"Oh, nothin', sir, only every time the old 
place has bin sold, Mr. Jinkins has cum around 
to see that the parties didn't git chated. Not 
much lookin' round he do, though — ^jist cum- 
min' up, restin' hisself a few minnits and thin 
goin' back agin. Mr. Marsh, the gintleman 
who was the owner last, said as how Jinkins 
an' those rale estate men must be in a ring to- 
gither." 

"I am in for smashing rings 1" said I, with 
no remarkable degree of mildness. 

Recovering my equanimity somewhat, I ven- 
tured to come to the point by asking Pat: "JBut 
is not the farm a good one ?" 

"Good one!" said he, looking up and down 
the hills, "Why, sir, as fur grain, ye must know 
as how that can't grow upside down, an' as fur 
grazin', the blamed cattle 'ud break their necks 
climbin' up and down these rocks." 

"There must be some crops, anyway. I was 
certainly told there were when I thought it." 

"Ah yis, sure, Mr. Marsh paid me an' told 
me to put in some crops, as fur as the money 
wint, sich as pitaties, cabbage an' the loike ; 
but, sir, the money wint but a little ways — an' 
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what wud ave bin the use anyway, whin they 
jfinds it so inconvanient to grow omong the rocks 
an' things ?" 

''But there must be some cattle? Of this I 
was assured at the time of purchase." 

"Jist exactly some cattle — a cow an' a pig. 
The cow, however, is in rayther dilicate healfia 
on account uv her extrame age, an' the pig " 

"Never mind, I hate pigs," said I, abruptly 
breaking off his narrative. 

"Well it must be healthy here anyway? It 
always is in the country," said I, interroga- 
tively. 

"Yis, yer honor, it is a remarkably healthy 
place, if one is anxious for a rale good attack uv 
the shakes." 

"Shakes," said I, "What's that?' 

"It is what the foine gintleman calls chills 
an' *f aver." 

"Chills and fever — ^whew !" 

"Plinty uv it, sir. The gintleman who was 
here last had them f oinly — ^he said, however, he 
thought he wudn't be af ther remainin' very long 
fur fear he'd shake sum of thim rocks down on 
his hed. The sile whare the mansion is is quite 
low down, an' thin there is an awful misari- 
mus " 

"Miasma, you mean." 

"Yis, that is it, an' it's all the time cumin' 
up from that dreadful mud hole only a few st^ps 
off." 
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"That's my 'crystal lake' I'' exclaimed I men- 
taUy. 

At this point, seeing me absorbed in medita- 
tion, my Hibernian friend arose from the rock 
upon which we had been sitting, and walked 
away. 

And now, kind reader, how do you imagine 
I felt all liiis time? Do you think that my 
mind was in its most serene mood as one after 
another of the props to "our farm" fell out? 
Externally, I might have looked as placid as my 
mud-pond — 'crystal lake' — I never like too 
great demonstration of feeling — ^but internally, 
I was boiling, broiling, stewing, frying, roast- 
ing — and if there is any other process of heat- 
ing up eatables, you can add that to the list. If 
ever a man was sold, it seemed to me I was the 
one, in fact, I did not think there was any 
doubt about it. And not the least aggravating 
thing was the cool manner in which that mis- 
erable Irishman treated me. Seeing that I was 
in the direct succession of "foine gintlemin," as 
he called them, or in other words "victim, the 
fourth," and also realizing that as my prede- 
cessors had all depended upon him to help them 
out, he naturally concluded that I would find 
myself in the same boat, and that necessity 
Would tempt me to look to him as they all had ; 
and notwithstanding the violent passion in 
which I had just been indulging, I could not but 
admit to myself that he was about right. Al- 
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though his maimer was decidedly aggravating, 
would it not be altogether best to keep him, who, 
from having so long been employed on the farm, 
had as a matter of course become thoroughly 
familiar with it. And again, reasoned I, it 
will not do for me to let my anger out at the 
successful attempts that have been made to cheat 
me, I must not let them blind my eyes to the 
grand objects I have in view in buying this 
farm. My plans must be carried out, and in 
this respect Patrick shall not have his way. Al- 
though he was evidently bent on getting us off 
as soon as possible, thinking probably to extort 
more money from me for having the sole care 
of things than with me there, it would be absurd 
to let trifles of any kind interfere with the hopes 
that were mine in aiding the advancement of 
the science of agriculture. Would it not be 
possible on this very farm to show the world 
how science can take hold of the roughest ele- 
ments and reduce them to the highest wants of 
the farmer — and thus might I not turn my very 
defeat into victory ! 

"Don't make a fool of yourself, love !" awoke 
me from my meditations ; and on looking 
around, I saw Jennie, who, wishing to consult 
me about some domestic matters, had quietly 
come close by me, and from whom I learned 
that the latter part of my thoughts had so much 
excited me that I had uttered them aloud. Of 
course I had to tell her all about my interesting 
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interviefw with Pat, and my indignant darling 
at once tried to take advantage of the situation 
by urging our immediate return to New York. 
But my plans were too weighty to yield to this 
idea, and we finally compromised the matter by 
agreeing to remain for one or two weeks longer, 
and then make a positive decision about the 
matter. I sincerely hoped that by that time she 
might be contented to stay permanently. 

Having formally hired Pat to work for us, 
he said he would be around the next morning to 
milk the cow, and to take care of things. I told 
him to come around, of course, but that I would 
milk the cow, wishing to show how readily I 
could take hold of anything that pertained to 
my new pursuit 

I really made a fair beginning, but somehow 
or other the cow did not seem to like me very 
well and soon found myself sprawling on the 
ground, the milk pail coming in contact with 
my head, and the milk running unpleasantly in 
my eyes, nose and mouth. I never tried milk- 
ing again. 

Hearing Pat remark that the potatoes were 
getting overrun with weeds and needed hoeing, 
I accordingly thought I could do a thing or two 
without his help, and while he was attending to 
something dse, I quietly went to work with an 
old hoe I found on the premises, and as Pat 
afterward remarked, I "hoed up the pita- 
ties and left the wades growin' in fine order/' 
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I was getting quite provoked at the little 
progress I was making in satisfying Pat that 
I knew anything about farming. My plan was 
first to surprise him and afterward to let the 
neighboring farmers see what a man could do 
witib a ^Tx)ok larning," as they were pleased to 
call it. But so iar my theoretical knowledge had 
proved to be of but little account, notwithstand- 
ing my really patient efforts. And on the other 
hand, fortunate was it that I was possessed of 
an abundant amount of this world's goods — at 
least so it seemed to me as one after another 
of the heavy pulls would be made at my pocket, 
with no very immediate prospect of any re- 
turn at all. Yet, with this I was will- 
ing to get along for some time^ as I was looking 
more for fame than fortime in farming, al- 
though I had never turned a deaf ear to the 
assurance of different learned authors on the 
subject that farming might be made extremely 
profitable; and to be frank I had dreamed of 
some time in the future when, tempted by the 
rumors of my immense gains, many "bulls" and 
"bears" of Wall street might be putting a differ- 
ent and far more substantial stodk upon the mar- 
ket than they ever had before. Such a thing 
might be, thought I, and yet it would look rather 
queer to see one of those fat brokers with coat 
and vest off, hoeing in a com field. 

Within a day or two after we arrived, it be- 
came necessary for Pat to go to B to get 
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our baggage. He hired a horse of a neighbor 
for that purpose ; and on his return, I told him 
he might as well buy the animal, it would be so 
very convenient to have one. Now I had a 
vague sort of an idea that it was a good thing to 
plow land — in fact I had read so somewhere; 
and without telling him for what purpose I 
wanted it, I directed Pat to hire a plow of some 
neighbor, for temporary use. The next morn- 
ing before Pat was around, I harnessed the 
horse, as well as I could, which operation with 
my limited knowledge on the subject, was not 
altogether a success, and then hitched him to 
the plow. Hard as it was to harness him, es- 
pecially to get the bit in his mouth without 
loosing all of my fingers, much more severe was 
the latter task. But that same firmness and 
resolution, which had carried me through so 
many obstacles (though not always successfully, 
I must confess), brought me out triumphant this 
time; and by the aid of some old strings and 
rope, I at last succeeded in fastening the beast 
to the plow. I drove him cautiously to the lot 
where I contemplated plowing, holding up the 
peaceful implement in my hands, as well as I 
could to help the horse along and at the same 
time to keep the plow from tearing up the 
ground where such an operation was not needed. 
When we had reached the lot and I had put 
down the plow, I was startled by seeing the 
hind feet of Mr. Horse coming remarkably near 
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my head, which caused me to move away some- 
what rapidly from my position. Hardly had I 
done this, when I beheld the plow elevated at an 
angle of 45 degrees or more, and the horse run- 
ning and kicking like mad, seemingly bent on 
sending the plow as near to the moon as possi- 
ble. To add to my decided discomforture, I saw 
Pat coming toward me, laughing as though he 
had never laughed before. On his inquiring 
what was the matter, I told him I thought I 
would plow the lot, when he asked : 

"What fur r^ 

"Oh, nothing in particular, only I thought it 
might do the lot good." 

At this, he burst into another fit of laughter, 
the reason of which I never could understand 
to this day. 

"But, yer honor, yees had the plow on the 
wrong end fourst.'' 

"Why, how is that, Pat r 

"I^othin', sir, only ye tied the poor critter 
on to the handle ind uv it." 

"Oh, that is it," said I, wishing there might 
be some small cave around where I could hide 
my diminished head. 

Among the various theories that I had with 
regard to conducting a farm, my especial hobby 
was that of fertilizing. Not that I had ever for 
a moment deemed it at all essential that I should 
carry out my idea by practical experiments ; but 
in reading different works on the subject, I 
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formed in my mind a definite conclusion as to 
a new combination that I could make, which, 
according to my best judgment, would entirely 
supercede all other systems. As long as the 
thing is so plain to a man's own mind, reasoned 
I, wherein is the necessity of his making practi- 
cal investigations in the premises. Some of the 
principal ingredients of my preparation were 
superphosphate of lime, nitrate of soda, together 
with alkalies — ^but I will not stop to describe it 
minutely. Before leaving town, I ordered the 
different chemical compoimds, of which my dis- 
covery was to be formed, at the same time giv- 
ing directions for their immediate shipment. 

My desire for their arrival was by no means 
diminished when Pat one day called my atten- 
tion to a lot, in which the grass had the appear- 
ance of having had a severe scorching, to ac- 
count for which, he informed me that my prede- 
cessor had a great idea about his knowledge of 
chemistry, and that the condition of this lot was 
the result of his experimenting on the grass. He 
further remarked, looking mischievously at me, 
that Mr. Marsh's science was always ^afther 
playin' the rooks with him.^ I wisely said 
nothing, but inwardly kept up a tremendous 
thinking, to the effect that Pat might make all 
the fun he chose of that nice gentleman of whom 
I made my purchase, but that when my new 
fertilizer should be put into use, he would not 
be inclined to ridicule me. 
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A letter from the freight agent at B. an- 
nounces its arrival there, and Pat immediately 
started for it. Generally a little timid regard- 
ing explaining my ideas to other farmers, as to 
this, I felt differently. I was so positive of my 
success in this case that I invited a few of my 
neighbors to come over and witness my expected 
triumph. Soon after Pat's arrival with the 
different packages, they came. Their manners 
and insinuations about me were not at all flat- 
tering, but I wisely held my temper, philoso- 
phically feeling that great discoveries were al- 
ways received with contempt^ until the mind of 
man could be brought to realize their utility. I 
might have made some slight errors in agri- 
culture before, but now my reputation would 
forever be established. 

The lot which I had selected as most favor- 
able for my experiment was quite a little dis- 
tance from my house and adjoined a neighbor's 
farm. Pat unfastened the different chemical 
packages, and with his assistance I immediately 
went to work compounding them, according to 
the formula I had carefully determined upon 
in my own mind. My spectators looked with 
wondering, though distrustful, eyes, as I added 
one after another of the elements to my prepara- 
tion. After patiently working for a little while, 
the thing was nearly completed, when all at 
once I noticed that it began to smell quite un- 
pleasant. This I cared little for, as I con- 
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sidered that science was so soon to witness one 
of her greatest triumphs. At last it was fin- 
ished, and I was on the point of delivering a 
lecture explanatory of its effects, when, on look- 
ing up, to my astonishment, I beheld my audi- 
ence each gracefully holding his right hand to 
his nose, and I also noticed the interesting fact 
that nearly all of the mouths of the aforesaid 
audience were on a broad grin. It had oc- 
curred to me, much as my attention was given 
to my work, that the thing was becoming more 
and more odorous; but in my abstraction that 
fact seemed a mere trifle. My friends, how- 
ever, did not seem to think so, and the fragrance 
from my chemicals becoming stronger and 
stronger, at last one of them imparted the fol- 
lowing information : 

"You needn't explain the thing ter me, IVe 
seen and smelt enough, and if it keeps on, they'll 
stand a purty good chance tu smell it all the way 
thru tu China." 

After saying which he and all of my interest- 
ing and interested audience, except Pat, liter- 
ally ran away as fast as their trotters would 
carry them, their hands still noseward. 

"What are ye's goin' to do wid it, sir ?" asked 
Pat. 

"Why, throw it all over the lot. I am bound 
yet to prove that it will be the greatest fertilizer 
of the age." 

"Well, thin, good-by; ef that's what you're 
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afther, ye's had better git another man, who is 
remarkably daf e in his nose/' 

Upon saying which, Pat started on a run for 
the house ; and, good reader, confused and mor- 
tified, unable even myself to endure it longer, I 
ran likewise. 

The lot where our experiment was made, as 
I said, adjoined a neighbor's, in fact, it was 
close by his house. That evening one of his boys 
came to me and rather savagely remarked : 

"If you don't take that fertile stuff away by 
to-morrow night, dad says as how he*ll hev you 
treated to a coat of tar and feathers." 

And thus, with great chagrin, I gave up fer- 
tilizing. 

When Pat went to B , I directed him to 

buy a little gunpowder, with which to blast 
some of the rocks, and thus begin a series of ex- 
periments, which might result in clearing the 
farm and render it fit for cultivation. He 
laughed at the idea and said he thought I would 
have a good time getting rid of all the rocks; 
but seeing I was in earnest, he reluctantly ob- 
tained the rather explosive compound for me. 

Shakespeare, or some one has said : "There is 
such a thing as being careless with gunpow- 
der;" and with this fact in mind, I took espe- 
cial care that no accident should happen with 
mine. The next morning I went with Pat to 
some rocks at quite a distance from the house, 
so far in fact that no one could possibly be in- 
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jured there from the exploBion. Pat was armed 
with the proper implements for drilling the 
hole for the blast; and after that somewhat 
lengthy operation was accomplished, we went 
to the road to make sure that no horses w^e 
coming in either direction, for while the road 
was too far off for any stray piece of rock to 
fly so far, we thought that if accidentally any 
horses might be going along, even at that dis- 
tance, they might possibly be frightened by the 
noise of the explosion. Making ourselves satis- 
fied that there were none, we returned to the 
rock to make our final preparations. These 
took longer than I had anticipated, but finally 
all being ready, I lighted the slow match and 
thinking "discretion the better part of valor,'^ 
Pat and I ran rapidly away to make ourselves 
even more sure of not being hurt Pretty soon 
a tremendous bang told us that the deed was 
done, but hardly had we heard that when an- 
other sound came to our ears that was not as 
pleasant to contemplate, a sound which caused 
me to realize for the first time that we had been 
very careless in not going to the road again, to 
see that no one was coming, after our long de- 
lay in getting the powder ready. This realiza- 
tion, however, was practically of little use. It 
came a trifle too late, for out on the road was 
farmer Crosstree, with his wife and four chil- 
dren, being jerked along by their ordinarily 
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lazy team^ and in their lumber wagon, at an 
alarming speed, and their old yellow dog seemed 
to be making even better time that the horses. 
Still greater interest was added to the affair by 
the horses kicking in a fnrions manner, while 
the family, from the dog up, were all yelling 
at the fullest capacity of their voices. "The 
contemplation was ver' onpleasant," as the 
Frenchman said of eating "ze lettle poosy cats.'^ 
My mind was not in its most tranquil state, as 
I stood there, considering the probabilities of 
my neighbor's family being smashed up, just 
through my scientific ambitions. On this point, 
however, I was soon relieved, for most fortu- 
nately the horses in one of their desperate kicks, 
released themselves from the wagon, which (it 
happened to be on level ground) very soon 
slackened its speed and turning a little out of 
the road, ran against a tree and threw the Cross- 
trees in one grand heap, entirely imhurt, but 
decidedly scared. It seemed to be their uni- 
versal opinion that there had been an earth- 
quake, and the first thing the old gentleman 
did, on recovering his equanimity, was to look 
in the direction where his house was when he 
left it in the morning, to see whether it had 
been waltzing off to some one else's land. It 
was, however, for me to dispel that illusion, and 
feeling like "the last rose of summer," I gently 
infonned them that "it was I" who scared their 
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horses, with my Kttle blasting experiment f 
They were all in a rage, especially "Pa" ; but 
he was soon quieted down on my going to the 
house and drawing a check on New York, pay- 
able to his order for — ^never mind I 
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CHAPTER HL 

NON-VICI. 

The evening following my last adventure, as 
I sat smoking my Havana, with my family 
around me enjoying as much of the sunset as 
our mountain scenery would permit, being in 
rather a meditative mood, the thought mildly 
occurred to me that there might be some things 
pleasanter than farming. I even confessed the 
fact to Jennie, who demurely remarked that 
she had been expecting me to say so for some 
time. I still further admitted to her that as 
to its pecuniary profit I did not think that as a 
farmer I could make a fortune in a year. She 
suggested that I might not even in a year and 
a half.' 

Many other matters pertaining to the subject 
naturally came up for discussion. Jennie even 
with all the fun she was inclined to make of 
the affair, said that now the thing was so nearly 
over, she must frankly confess that she could 
not help sincerely admiring the genuine pluck 
I had shown in trying my best to make a suc- 
cess of the thing and that such heroism was 
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worthy of a better cause ; and as I looked back 
at all my discouragements, it occurred to me 
also that, though the way had been decidedly 
ridiculous, I had really displayed a consider- 
able pluck. And again it seemed fortunate in- 
deed that I had not injured myself by over- 
work as so many do who take hold of farming 
for the first time; and that on the contrary, I 
was stronger in health than when we left town. 
In this single respect I had partially realized 
my anticipations ; but that was all owing to the 
extreme care that I had always been obliged to 
take of myself, and it looked strange to me that 
with all the absurd things I had done, I had 
ever possessed the good sense to stop working 
when I was tired. Supposing, on the contrary, 
that in my zeal I had taken hold of work, as, 
for example, farmer Crosstree would — ^before 
the first day was over, I would have been on my 
back, and not only myself, but we had all been 
quite well through our tribulations, none of us 
ever being threatened with the much dreaded 
"chills and fever." But I had made too near 
an approach to a donkey in other respects to 
try to flatter myself much on the subject of 
health. The realization was forcing itself more 
and more upon me of how preposterous it is for 
a man having no practical knowledge about it,' 
to "read up'' on the subject of agriculture and 
then gracefully get out of his easy chair, and 
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equally gracefully becoming a farmer. A 
country place, a few miles out of town, which 
one can reach daily from his business and 
where his children can have plenty of room to 
play, is delightful in its way. That of course 
18 another thing; a man, who, allured by the 
dazzling conclusions reached in those books, 
leaves his pen or his counter, hoping to make 
farming pay, or if not so steep as that, hoping 
at least at once to make a fame in a calling, 
which in itself is a truly noble one, he had bet- 
ter turn his attention to mining for green cheese 
in the moon. 

Practical experience is what farming, like 
every other pursuit, requires, if one would be 
successful in it. And then as to the actual sci- 
ence-^well, I was getting quite sore on that 
point; and Jennie did not make me any easier 
when she remarked : "But, darling one, what a 
terrible loss it would be to the scientific world, 
to have your agricultural investigations broken 
off!'' Jennie looked very cunning and — 
laughed, and the children laughed, and — ^well, 
I could not help it — ^I laughed ! 

"Do you not think, dear, that an ounce of 
practice is worth a pound of theory V' said the 
same precious little wife. 

Feeling quite sheepish, I was about to reply 
when we were interrupted by the approach of 
two of our neighbors, one of whom was so seri- 
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oualy grieved by my fertilizing and the other 
by my blasting adventure. From their appear- 
ance, they evidently had matters of impor- 
tance to communicate; and as they came near 
us, one of them pulled a greasy piece of fools- 
cap from his pocket, which he gravely handed 
to me, and then they both walked away, ever 
preserving the same dignity. It was a decid- 
edly queer transaction, and I naturally looked 
for an explanation to the contents. of the paper 
they handed me, which I read aloud to my fam- 
ily, as well as the demoralized state of the pen- 
manship, etc, would permit. It ran as follows : 

"At a meeting of 18 of your neybors held this 
evenin the f oUowin perambl and reslushuns was 
treemenduslee adopted and agreed to 

"Wheraas The new comer onto the farm 
kommonly cauld the Kockee Mountin farm has 
showed himself to be a bigger fule than any of 
the other fellers who have predisposed him and 
who is certinly a much more dangerouser one, 
therefore 

"Eesolvued that we dont purpos to have our- 
selves, our animuls and our f amleys in constant 
fear of bein demolished by his ecsperimentl en- 
turtanements. 

"Resolvued that he dont kno nothing more 
about farmin eny more than a tu day old kat 
knos about likin a elefant. 

'^resolved that ef he dont git up and git out 
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of this rejxui within 1 week from date we will 
boost him out on a rale. 

"Sined Samuel Ceossteeb, 
"Jabez Dovmuoh 

"Komite/'* 

Decidedly provoked as I was at this remark- 
able proceeding, I found my risibilities rapidly 
gaining the ascendancy, as the absurdity of the 
whole thing more and more forced itself upon 
me; and Jennie increased the latter feeling all 
the more by remarking in a melancholy tone : 

"Ah, love, how often it happens that the 
greatest minds in any pursuit are not appre- 
ciated in their day 1" 

"Yes, pet," I replied, "and I am beginning 
to be afraid that it will be a great many days, 
months, years and centuries before the agri- 
cultural twist of my mind will be appreciated !" 

In a marvelously short time we were ready 
to go home. The thought of our charming lit- 
tle house in the city, with its many comforts 
and luxuries, even though it was a ^T)rown- 
stone front,'^ was a wonderful incentive to us 
in making our preparations for departure. 
That house, which but a few weeks ago had be- 
come so disagreeable to us in our dreams of 
Elysian fields in the country, of pastoral sym- 
phonies and sympathies with the sportive beasts, 
of plashing in crystal fountains, of gracefully 
gathering in the golden com, of eating ice- 
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cream fresh from the cow, of being wafted 
upon by placid breezes whenever we wanted to 
be fanned, of joining in rustic sports, all done 
up to the soothing strains of soft music, in the 
elegant style too often witnessed in the dra- 
matic imitatioofi of country life— that house, 
how we longed for it ! 

The only unpleasant thing to me in going 
back to town was the thought of what my 
friends — especially Bob Turner — ^would say, 
and what fun they would make of the complete 
revolution of ideas that my mind must neces- 
sarily display. But I was willing indeed to 
brave all that, if I could once get with them 
again. 

Everything being in readiness, Pat asked 

how I proposed to take my family to B , as 

we had but one horse, and the load would be 
altogether too heavy for him; and then our 
wagon was not strong enough for the purpose. 
On consultation we concluded to hire a heavy 
lumber wagon of the man who had all along 
been furnishing us with eatables, and also a 
mule to hitch on to the wagon with our horse. 
And after having safely taken us all to the de- 
pot, Pat could use the same establishment to 
carry our baggage there. 

Jennie laughed immoderately as she jumped 
into the wagon, at the same time asking me: 
^^How would you like, love, to take a drive in 
the park in such an abominable wagon, and 
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after such a queer looking span — ^a good sized 
horse and a little bit of a mule, who seems to 
keep his equilibrium by means of his ears, just 
as a tightrrope dancer does with his balance- 
pole !" 

It had not occurred to me before, but on see- 
ing them harnessed, they did look a Utile odd ; 
the old ruling passion getting control for the 
moment, I thought over the different books on 
agriculture that I had read and being positive 
that I had never seen it stated that it was not 
the correct thing to harness a mule and a horse 
together, I concluded it must be aU right 

We all having taken our respective positions 
in the wagon, I told Pat to drive on. But that 
was easier said than done, for on his saying 
"Git up," the horse made a forward move, 
while the mule would not stir an inch. Mild- 
ness finally ceased to be a virtue and Pat ap- 
plied the whip to the mule, causing the horse 
to jump around in an alarming manner, while 
the former animal firmly stood (on) his 
ground, seeming to be decidedly of the "guess 
not" opinion. We were in doubt as to what to 
do till Pat suddenly remarked, "I have it," and 
throwing the lines into my hands, started on a 
run for the barn. He soon came back with a 
little basket partly filled with oats, fastened to 
two sticks. My surprise at this procedure was 
quieted as Pat explained the thing by saying: 

"Ye sees as how I will fasten these sticl^ on 
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the mule's head, havin' the basket jist fur 
enough from the critter's nose fur him to smell 
the oats — d'ye see ? Sure an ef that wont start 
him I dont know what will !" 

"Ah, Pat," said I, "You are a gay deceiver." 
He hardly had the basket fastened in this 
f vmny position when his predictions proved cor- 
rect — almost too correct, in fact. That owlish 
animal did smell the oats, and immediately 
gave such a forward move as to nearly upset 
us. Pat barely had time to scramble up the 
sides of the wagon before the mule and the 
horse were on a race, the former rather taking 
the lead, jerking the wagon along as best they 
could between them. Pat, shouting "Whoa!" 
at the top of his voice, pulled with all his might 
on the lines, I pulled with all my might on him, 
and my wife, who sat behind us, did the same 
by me. It was a ^Qong pull, and a strong pull 
and a pull altogether." The children mean- 
while kept up an interesting yelling from the 
back part of the wagon. Taken aU in all, it 
was a scene not soon to be forgotten — ^that de- 
parture of ours from our farm. We were all in 
a hurry to get away from it; but would have 
been entirely satisfied with a more moderate 
gait. If a mule and a horse must run a race, 
tibought we, it would be a little more agreeable 
to us if they did not happen to be harnessed to 
the wagon that contained our valuable selves. 
That long-eared brute was all the time after 
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those oats, and singularly enough he never 
seemed to get any nearer to them; and the 
horse sagely concluded to run because the mule 
did. On, on they went, up hill and down hill 
and through the valley, never once showing the 
least intention of stopping, and it was fortu- 
nate indeed that Pat managed to keep them in 
the road, considering the remarkable hurry in 
which they seemed to be. It was getting to be 
a question of considerable moment to us as to 
how this interesting race would terminate, till 
finally after we had been jerked along some 
two or three miles in this manner, the basket 
getting loose, fell from the mule's nose, upon 
which he began to slacken his speed and make 
the horse do the same. Gk)ing stiU slower, he 
all at once made a grand leap to the side, as 
though he was going back for those oats. He 
did not go, however, nor yet get loose, wisely 
considering not to do so on the same plan that 
Jack would not eat any supper — "because he 
could not get any.'' Two important things, 
though, he did succeed in doing, and they were, 
first, in breaking the lines, and, secondly, in 
spiUing us aU in a heap on the roadside. Be- 
side giving my nose a bump, which made it 
bleed considerably, no one was hurt; and be- 
tween the mule pulling one way, and the horse 
another upon the wagon which was overturned, 
they did not make much progress, and we soon 
had them quieted down. A piece of cord that 
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Pat had (very sensibly lie always carries cord 
with him, ready for an emergency) enabled us 
to repair a slight break in the wagon; and 
everything being in readiness, after consider- 
ing whether it would be safe to venture further 
with our new combination in the animal line, 
we concluded it was the only thing we could do, 
as we stood a small chance of outside assist- 
ance, the road being little traveled and we be- 
ing quite a distance from any house. 

One thing, however, we dispensed with, and 
that was with a renewal of Pat's philosophical 
experiment on the basket of oats. We felt that 
we would be entirely willing to get along with- 
out that How to drive the beasts was the next 
question, as the lines were broken beyond re- 
pair. Pat's ever fertile brain (much more so 
than my farm, by the way) suggested an idea, 
which, after the "critters" were entirely sub- 
dued and the rest of the family had all retaken 
their respective positions, we carried out. It 
simply consisted in this, — ^he mounting the 
mule and I the horse, and each of us driving 
with the check-line. Quite a picturesque ap- 
pearance, too, we must have made as we drove 

into the 'T)eautiful village of B ^^ in this 

courtly manner, Pat on the little mule and I on 
the good-sized horse, the effect of which could 
not have been at all diminished by the warlike 
ferocity of my bruised nose. 

After we had all safely arrived at the depot, 
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Pat asked me: "But what are ye's goin' to be 
afther dooin* wid the place and things, sor V^ 

"Just what I was going to speak to you about, 
Pat. You can use everything as your own till 
you hear from me to the contrary." 

"Your honor has my most riverint thanks; 
but I didn't know but liiat ye's would be afther 
wantin' me to kape it in rale foine order till 
some other noble gintleman should ^" 

"No, no, Patrick; my ideas are far more ex- 
alted than that. I intend to hand my name 
down to posterity by offering it to any associa- 
tion who will build there an Agricultural Col- 
lege for the benefit of just such donkeys as I 
have been 1" 

Once more in our home, never so dear as 
now, and once more at my banking desk, gain- 
ing instead of losing. 

"I am content 1" 
and, kind reader, can you blame us if occa- 
sionally we all have a hearly laugh at "What I 
Do Not Know of Farming 1" 

3 
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SOONER. Oil LATER 



Lost in the Mammoth Cave 

By D. Riley Guernsey. 
Decorated cloth, i2mo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 
A tale which a Jules Verne might envy from 
his own vantage ground. Imagine the possihili- 
ties for a story which are conjured up by the 
thought of a party of brainy men and women 
lost in the Mammoth Cave! 
A prominent reviewer says: 
"This ought to be an immensely popular book. 
There are no idle moments from cover to cover, 
and it is one which the reader will not think of 
laying aside until he has read every word." 



Under the Darkness of the 
Night 

'A Tale of West Indian Insurrection, 

By Ellen Chazal Chapeau. 
Cloth, i2mo. Attractively Produced. 
Price, $1.00. 
The scenes of this story are laid in Stc. 
Domingue from 1792-93. It is a most timely 
book, written by one whose life has been passed 
among West Indians, and who can read the 
African character with surprising skill and ac- 
curacy. A wonderful picture of tropical life, 
brilliantly depicted. 
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